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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PURPOSE  AND  USE  OF  THIS  PROJECT 


It  is  "becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 

effective  citizenship  is  dependent  upon  a  knowledge 

of  the  hasic  economic  functions  of  our  society, 

Dr,  G,  Derwood  Baker,  director  of  the  Joint  Coumcil 

of  Economic  Education  states: 

"In  today's  world,  knov/ledge  of  the 
economic  realities  is  a  requisite  of  effective 
citizenship.     In  his  role  of  worker,  salesman, 
consumer,  and  voter,  the  average  individual 
is  daily  called  upon  to  make  judgments  that 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
These  are  decisions  that  are  made  at  the  sales 
counter,  in  union  meetings,  at  management  con- 
ferences, before  trade  associations,  as  a 
member  of  civic  organizations,  and  at  the 
polls,"!/ 

The  continued  growth  of  our  highly  specialized 
and  complex  industrial  society  aggravates  the  need 
for  more  effective  economic  decisions  on  the  part 
of  citizens.     Economic  forces  and  ideas  dominate 
and  motivate  the  v/orld.     Despite  this  obvious  need 
for  more  economic  education,  economics  as  a  separate 
subject  has  steadily  been  declining  in  the  high 

y 

school  curriculum. 


l/Lewis  Paul  Todd,  Editor's  Page,  Social  Education, 
November,  1953,  volume  seventeen,  ntjimber  seven,  p,  29 

2/Sdgar  Eruc3  .esley,  Teaching  Social  Stud les  in  :ftfgh 
School,  Vifashington,  D.C.,  p,  103. 
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Economics  has  declined  as  a  separate  subject 
for  a  number  of  reasons.    There  has  been  a  prominent 
group  of  educators  who  have  voiced  the  opinion  that 
economics  is,  in  the  main,  too  abstract  for  the 
average  high-school  student  to  grasp.    These  edu- 
cators argue  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
make  such  a  "dry"  subject  meaningful  to  the  student. 
Furthermore,  many  believe  that  the  schools  are  not 
equipped  to  teach  economics  successfully,  neither  v;ith 
qualified  teachers,  or  with  proper  resources. 

New  consumer  courses  introduced  in  the  thirties 
have  replaced  the  traditional  economics  course  in 
the  curriculu?n  in  many  cases.    Another  important 
factor  in  the  relegation  of  economics  has  been  the 
absorption  and  integration  of  the  subject  into  the 
newer  problems  of  democracy  courses. 

It  must  be  granted  that  even  where  economics 
has  completely  disappeared  from  the  curriculum,  one 
cannot  assume  that  it  is  not  being  taught,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  teach  some  subjects  in  the  social 
studies  field,  without  correlating  them  with  econo- 
mics.    It  would  be  impossible  to  adequately  teach 
history,  for  example,  without  m^aking  frequent  re- 
ferences to  economics. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  writer  that  economics 
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should  be  taught  as  a  separate  area.  Although 
the  fusion  and  problems  courses  are  often  inval- 
uable, they,  nevertheless,  often  do  not  meet  the 
need  for  more  and  better  economic  education.  An 
examination  of  the  courses  of  study,  text  books, 
and  other  materials,  used  in  such  courses  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that,  too  often,  such  programs  over- 
look this  need.    The  problems  course,  more  often 
than  not,  emphasizes  governmental  and  social  problems 
to  the  neglect  of  economic  questions.  :jurrent 
political  issues  dominate  much  of  the  actual  class- 
room period,  and  rightly  so.     rlevertheless ,  the 
need  for  economic  tools  persists. 

This  project  attempts  to  present  som.e  tools 
v/hich  can  be  used  by  the  classroom  teacher  in 
either  the  traditional,  or  the  problems  course.  The 
Daner  is  divided  into  two  main  sections. 

The  first  section  of  the  project  presents  a 
resource  unit  for  the  study  of  comparative  economic 
systems.     It  is  designed  to  offer  a  lar^-e  and  exten- 
sive amount  of  material  to  the  teacher  in  an  area, 
which  is  too  often  neglected  in  the  high-school 
economics  course.     It  is  a  resource  for  the  use  of 
the  teacher,  and  it  is  not  designed  as  a  complete 
teaching  outline  for  the  teacher  to  follov/.  The 
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teacher  should  select  and  adapt  those  materials  which 
best  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  parti- 
cular classroom  situation. 

The  second  section  of  this  paper  offers  three 
teaching  plans  in  areas  v/hich  are  generally  empha- 
sized in  the  study  of  economics.     The  teaching  plans 
attempt  to  provide  the  economics  teacher  with  a 
specific  outline  for  the  actual  teaching  of  the  ma- 
terial in  these  areas.     The  topics  contained  in  the 
teaching  plans  are  basic  and  essential.     They  are 
arranged  in  a  sequence  v/hich  attempts  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  amount  of  learning.     Most  teachers 
in  the  field  v/ill  be  familiar  with  these  topics. 
A  suggested  reading  list  is  offered  for  those  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  certain  areas. 

Both  the  resource  unit  and  the  teaching  plans 
are  offered  as  supplementary  aids  to  the  teacher  of 
economics.    They  do  not  purport  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  complete  course  in  economics. 
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CHAPTER  II 

A  RESOURCE  UIn'IT  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
COIvIPARATIVE  ECONOMC  SYSTEJIS 
!•  The  Statement  of  the  Unit 

In  a  democracy,  the  individual  has  a  definite 
obligation  to  be  well  informed,  in  order  that  he 
may  fulfill  his  role  as  citizen.    The  American 
school  has  the  duty  to  teach  its  students  the 
basic  facts  of  our  economic  system.     It  also 
has  the  equally  important  duty  to  teach  the  future 
voters  of  the  nation  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  alternative  economic  systems  of  the  world. 

The  world,  today,  is  confused  and  divided,  as 
the  different  economic  philosophies  struggle  for  a 
dominant  position  in  a  setting  of  tension  and  fear. 
The  American  citizen  needs  to  understand  the  opposing 
societies  as  never  before.    The  citizen  who  is 
realistically  informed  and  aware  'of  other  economic 
systems  than  his  ov/n,  has  a  major  tool  to  becoming 
a  better  American. 

In  order  to  refute  the  other  fellov/'s  position 
intelligently,   it  is  necessary  to  understand  it 
first.     The  school  Is  the  instrument  which  can  lead 

$ 
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the  citizen  to  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  economic  forces  of  the  world,  and  to  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.     This  is  not  an  easy  task  to  ac- 
complish.    It  requires  careful  and  objective  methods. 
It  requires  good  teaching.     It  requires  good  resources. 
The  rewards  are  worth  it. 

2.  The  Objectives  of  the  Unit 

A  fundamental  weakness  in  many  economic  courses 
is  the  relatively  minor  emphasis  placed  upon  rival 
economic  theories  and  systems.    This  resource  unit 
attempts  to  present  some  materials  which  will  aid 
the  classroom  teacher  in  the  teaching  of  this  vital 
area.     The  teacher  inay  select  those  materials  and 
suggestions  which  appear  worthwhile  and  adapt  them 
to  a  particular  classroom  situation.    The  resource 
unit  is  designed  to  provide  aid  in  achieving  the 
following  objectives: 

Unde  r  s  t  and! ng  3 

1,  There  are  different  economic  systems 
functioning  in  the  v/orld  today. 

2,  Economic  theories  are  realized  in  practice 
in  very  few  instances. 

3,  Economic  systems  determine  the  natiore  of  the 
entire  social  structure  of  a  nation. 
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4,  All  economic  systems  contain  elements  from 
every  economic  theory, 

5,  Capitalism  is  the  economic  system  which 
has  provided  the  greatest  freedom  for 
most  people, 

6,  Fascism  is  the  system  v/hich  glorifies  the 
state,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual, 

7,  Socialism  attempts  to  insure  the  individual 
complete  security  by  government  control  of 
the  means  of  production, 

8,  Communism  is  a  collectivist  system  which 
forbids  free  enterprise,  and  which  advocates 
world  revolution  against  the  capitalist 
system, 

9,  The  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  a 
regulated  capitalist  nation, 

10,  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly 
functioning  economic  system. 
Attitudes 

1,  An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  economic 
theory. 

2,  An  awareness  of  the  difference  between 
economic  theory  and  practice, 

3,  A  willingness  to  examine  all  sides  of  a 
controversial  issue. 
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4.  An  appreciation  of  knowledge  as  an  effective 
tool  in  solving  national  and  world  problems, 

5.  An  interest  in  economic  problems  that  arise 
in  contemporary  life, 

6.  An  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  free 
enterprise  system, 

7.  A  tolerant  and  open  mind  towards  the 
opposing  opinions  of  others, 

3.  An  interest  in  the  literature  and  phi- 
losophy of  economics. 
Skills 

1,  A  skill  in  the  investigation  and  organization 
of  meaningful  material, 

2,  A  skill  in  expressing  one's  thoughts  clearly 
and  effectively, 

3,  A  skill  in  distinguishing  truth  from 
propaganda, 

4,  A  skill  in  forming  accurate  and  logical 
judgments • 

5,  A  skill  in  working  with  other  individuals, 

6,  A  skill  in  interpreting  and  constructing 
graphs  and  charts, 

7,  A  skill  in  reading  and  writing. 


CHAPTER  III 
CAPITALISM 
1,  The  Outline  of  Study 
The  theory  of  capitalism 

1,  A  fundamental  principle  of  capitalism  is 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  institutions 
of  private  property,  free  enterprise,  and 
the  profit  motive, 

2,  The  production  of  goods,  in  capitalistic 
theory,  is  the  result  of  consumer  demand, 
rather  than  determined  by  planning. 

3,  The  theory  of  capitalism  places  great  re- 
liance upon  the  principle  of  competition 

to  achieve  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency 
in  the  production  process, 

4,  One  major  cornerstone  of  capitalistic  phi- 
losophy, the  doctrine  of  "laissez-faire", 
developed  by  Adam  Smith,  argues  that  the 
natural  forces  of  supply  and  demand  will 
work  out  to  the  best  interests  of  all, 
provided  these  forces  are  allov/ed  to  function 
freely, 

5,  The  theory  of  capitalism  Is  based  upon  the 
concept  of  self-interest.     It  is  believed 
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that  self-interest  governs  the  economic 
behavior  of  men, 

6.  Competition  will  insure  that  each  Indi- 
vidoial  will  receive  his  just  rewards, 

7,  The  doctrine  of  mercantilism  is  a  theory 
which  states  that  national  economic  success 
can  be  best  obtained  through  government 
supervision  and  regLilation, 

8.  All  the  means  of  production,  according  to 
capitalistic  theory,  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals. 

9,  The  competitive  system  of  distribution  v;ill 
provide  an  Incentive  to  individuals  and 
will  result  in  econoMic  progress  for  all. 

10,  Political  freedom  runs  parallel  to  economic 
freedom  in  society. 
Eow  capitalism  v/orks 

1,  There  has  alv/ays  been  some  form  of  govern- 
ment regulation  in  all  capitalistic  systems, 

2,  The  government  does  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  private  business  enterprises. 

3,  The  great  majority  of  all  property  in  the 
capitalistic  United  States  is  privately 
owned. 
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4,  Competition  determines  the  value  of  good<: 
and  services,  as  well  as  their  quality 
and  quantity  in  most  instances. 

5.  The  consumer  has  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
goods  and  services,  if  the  consumer  has 
purchasing  power  to  obtain  them, 

6.  Under  capitalism,  the  distribution  cf 
goods  is  effected  through  the  medium 
of  the  price  system, 

7,  Com;petition  often  encourages  the  quest 
for  monopoly. 

8,  The  means  of  production  in  the  United 
States  is  under  the  control  of  private 
individuals • 

9.  In  the  free  enterprise  system  it  is  con- 
-sumer  demand  which  determines  the  price 
of  goods, with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
war  time  emergencies. 

10.  Workers  in  the  capitalist  state  have  the 
right  to  organize,  and  the  right  to  bar- 
-gain  collectively  for  greater  rewards. 

11,  The  worker  has  the  right  to  choose  and 
compete  for  any  lob  of  his  choice.  The 
government,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
does  not  exercise  any  control  over  labor. 


12,  The  role  of  government  in  the  United  States 
and  in  most  other  capitalist  nations  has 
"been  increasing,  in  an  effort  to  curb 

some  of  the  evils  which  result  from  com- 
petitive factors, 

13,  Consumer  protection  has  been  provided  in 
some  degree  by  legislation  requiring  mini- 
mum quslit"  standards  for  many  produced 
goods, 

14,  Regulatory  government  bodies  and  commissions 
guard  against  unfair  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices , 

15,  The  government  provides  many  services  which 
private  agencies  and  individuals  cannot, 

or  do  not  provide  for  themselves, 

16,  Economic  planning  for  the  entire  economy 
has  been  advocated  by  many  individuals, 
as  a  means  for  insuring  the  economic 
stability,  which  has  been  lacking  in  the 
free  enterprise  system, 

17,  Advocates  of  economic  planning  desire  an 
overall  plan  for  all  the  units  in  the 
economy, 

18,  It  is  argued  that  planning  v;ill  produce 
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the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  a  capitalist  nation. 
19.  The  opponents  of  economic  planning  argue 
that  planning  would  destroy  initiative  and 
endanger  economic  and  political  freedom. 
An  appraisal  of  capitalism 

1.  Capitalism  has  increased  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  United  States  to  the  point 
where  it  is  the  highest  in  the  world  and 
in  all  history. 

2.  Capitalism  has  produced  the  greatest  amount 
of  political  and  economic  freedom  in  the 
world. 

3.  The  free  enterprise  system  has  produced 
amazing  technolo^-'ical  and  scientific  progress 

4.  The  incentive  offered  by  the  profit  m.otive 
provides  for  individual  and  national  progress 

5.  Capitalism  is  a  dynamic  system  v/hich  is 
capable  of  adjusting  to  changing  conditions 
quickly  and  effectively. 

6.  Capitalism  has  demonstrated  that  it  can 
function  successfully. 

7.  Capitalism  is  v/asteful  and  often  inefficient. 

8.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  insecurity 
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in  the  nature  of.  the  free  enterprise  system. 
9.  The  consumer  is  often  ignorant  and  a  poor 
guide  for  production, 

10,  Capitalism  places  economic  power  in  con- 
centrated hands, 

11,  It  encourages  a  large  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  income. 

12.  Competition  in  the  social  structure  is 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  co-operation. 

13.  At  times,  capitalism  has  produced  the  ex- 
ploitation of  people  and  of  natural  resources. 

2.  Suggested  Activities 

1.  Appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  phi- 
losophy inherent  in  mercantilism  and  "laissez- 
faire."    The  committee  should  report  why 
both  such  apparently  different  doctrines  are 
classified  as  different  aspects  of  capital- 
istic and  liberal  theory. 

2.  Hold  a  debate  on  the  issue , "Resolved, 
Competition  Produces  Efficiency",  in  an 
effort  to  review  some  of  the  arguments  in- 
volved on  both  sides. 

3.  Have  the  class  invite  an  ov/ner  of  a  store 
or  another  small  business,  to  discuss  the 
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risks  of  capital,  and  the  role  of  corapet ition. 

4,  Ask  members  of  the  class  to  write  to  various 
state  agencies,  and  cities  for  information 
on  the  facilities  and  op^-^ortunit ies  offered 
free  enterprise. 

5.  Hold  a  panel  on  the  idea,  "what's  Good  for 
E'Usiness  is  Good  For  You,"    Have  the  class 
take  a  vote  on  v/hich  side  of  the  question 
they  favor,  and  tabulate  their  reasons. 

6.  Appoint  a  comiaitt ee  to  investigate  and 
report  on  v;hat  they  regard  as  the  minimum 
duties  of  government.     Have  the  class  compare 
their  findings  with  the  actual  activities 

of  government, 

7,  Ask  a  student  to  draw  a  cartoon  or  poster 
satirizin    one  of  the  wasted  resources 
caused  by  capitalism. 

9.  The  increase  of  governmental  regulations 
may  be  the  basis  of  a  chart  in  which  a 
group  of  students  might  name  some  of  the 
legislation  since  1930,  v/hich  has  regulated 
private  enterprise. 
10.  A  sociodrama  could  be  held  with  students 
taking  the  roles  of: 
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A.  the  businessman  v/ho  opposes  government 
interference, 

B.  a  congressman  who  has  introduced  a 
bill  regulating  some  certain  practice. 

C.  A  consumer  who  is  not  quite  sure  of 
the  issues  involved, 

D.  a  labor  leader  who  takes  a  labor  stand, 

11,  On  the  topic  of  consumers  as  a  guide  to 
production,  in  the  capitalist  system,  a 
student  could  present  some  of  the  means 
available  to  aid  consumer  choices, 

12,  A  debate  could  be  held,  such  as,  "Resolved, 
Consumers  are  Ignorant," 

13,  Have  a  committee  investigate  the  National 
Recovery  Act  and  report  on  its  effects, 
in  relation  to  the  success  of  economic 
planning. 


CHAPTER  IV 
SOCIALISM 
1.  The  Outline  of  Study 
The  theory  of  socialism 

1,  Man  has  long  searched  for  the  perfect  so- 
ciety, 

2,  There  are  many  different  forms  of  socialism, 
but  certain  principles  can  be  drawn  to  form 
a  generalized  concept, 

3,  Utopian  societies  exhibiting  some  of  the 
beliefs  comiTion  to  socialism  have  long  been 
a  part  of  the  American  scene, 

A,  Brooks  Farm  in  Ivlassachusetts  was  an 
early  socialistic  experiment, 

B,  Bellamy's,  Looking  Backward,  was  an 
American  book,  famous  for  its  Utopian, 
socialistic  ideas, 

C,  New  Harmony,  the  Shaker,  and  the  Oneida 
Communities  are  examples  of  socialistic 
societies  in  early  American  life. 

4,  There  is  nothing  in  socialism  which  is 
antagonistic  to  religion,  or  the  institution 
of  monogamy. 
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5.  Socialists  "believe  that  capitalism  is  so 
full  of  evils  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
construct society  completely, 

6.  Socialism  would  eliminate  all  unearned 
incomes,  and  surplus  v/ealth  would  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

?•  Socialism  holds  that  the  reconstruction 

of  society  should  not  be  obtained  by  violent 
means,  but  by  gradual  and  legal  means, 

8,  Socialism  advocates  the  public  ownership 
of  those  means  of  production,  which  are 
essental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people. 

9.  Production  in  socialistic  societies  would 
be  aimed  at  the  production  of  useful  goods, 
only, 

10.  Socialists  believe  that  the  profit  motive, 
as  an  incentive,  is  wrong, 

11,  Most  Socialists  believe  that  produced 
goods  should  be  equitably  and  evenly 
distributed  to  all  the  people. 

12,  Production,  under  socialism  would  be  for 
service,  rather  than  gain. 

13.  All  production  in  the  socialist  state  would 
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be  planned  by  a  central  planning  agency. 
Such  an  agency  would  plan  what  to  produce, 
hov/  much,  and  for  whom, 

14,  Socialism  would  not  abolish  all  private 
property,  but  would  keep  essential  property 
In  the  hands  of  the  government, 

15,  Socialism  places  greater  faith  in  co- 
operation, than  in  competition,  as  the 
vital  force  in  human  life, 

16,  Socialism  differs  widely  from  communism, 
although  both  systems  stem  from  the  writings 
of  Karl  -.'larx, 

17,  Socialism  promises  a  minimum  of  health, 
education,  and  security  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  work. 

13,  Socialists  believe  socialism  can  be  re- 
alized by  the  mass  education  of  people  to 
its  principles. 
How  socialism  works 

1,  There  are  a  number  of  socialist  groups 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  who  be- 
lieve in  gradual,  peacefule,  and  const i- 
tutiional  change, 

2,  The  British  Labor  Party  was  elected  to 
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power  in  1945,  and  demonstrated  that  a 
socialistic  party  could  gain  control  by 
constitutional  methods.    They  attempted 
to  put  into  effect  some  socialist  prin- 
ciples • 

a.  major  industries  were  nationalized 
through  purchase  by  government  bonds, 

b.  the  labor  government  restricted 
private  enterprise,  and  curbed  invest- 
ment by  strong  legislation, 

3,  Individual  savings  v/ere  heavily  taxed,  under 
the  labor  governm.ent,  in  order  to  insure 
increased  spending, 

4,  Consumer  choice  was  restricted  by  rationing, 
and  a  series  of  production  quotas  were  set 
up. 

5,  The  government  placed  financial  controls 
on  the  entire  machinery  of  credit, 

6,  A  central  planning  authority,  representing 
different  groups,  co-ordinated  and  planned 
all  production  in  England, 

7,  The  IJinistry  of  Agriculture  granted 
subsidies,  and  set  up  agricultural  pro- 
duction goals  and  quotas. 
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8.  The  government  instituted  a  program  of 
guaranteed  economic  security. 

a.  free  or  very  inexpensive  medical 
services  were  provided  for  and  paid 
for  by  the  state, 

b.  every  family  with  two  or  more  chil- 
dren was  granted  an  allowance  to 
pay  for  increased  family  costs. 

c.  The  National  Insurance  Act  provided 
for  maternity  benefits,  sickness, 
unemployment,  deaths,  and  pensions 
for  the  aged,  and  general  security 
from  the  "cradle  to  the  grave." 

9,  Incomes  were  more  evenly  distributed 
through  high  taxes  levied  at  the  upper 
and  middle  group  levels,  during  the  term 
of  the  British  Labor  Party. 

10.  Food  subsidies  paid  to  the  farmers  guaran- 
teed cheap  commodity  prices,  so  that  all 
could  afford  the  basic  necessities. 

11.  The  government  formed  corporations  to 
build  housing  units,  and  to  create  towns 
in  the  country, 

12.  The  government  subsidized  education,  pro- 
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viding  scholarships,  new  schools,  and 
better  teachers. 
An  appraisal  of  socialism 

1.  Socialism  offers  economic  stability  and 
full  employment, 

2.  Socialism  offers  the  individual  economic 
security  throughout  his  life. 

3.  Socialism  would  provide  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  production. 

4.  Socialism  would  attempt  to  eliminate  many 

of  the  wastes  and  duplications  of  capitalism. 

5.  Industry  would  be  fully  co-ordinated  and 
production  would  be  aimed  at  utility. 

6.  Socialism  provides  greater  safeguards 
against  the  exploitation  of  the  weak. 

7.  The  socialist  system  restricts  the  free- 
dom of  individual  choice  and  action. 

8.  Socialism  may  destroy  individual  Initiative. 

9.  Socialism  in  England  produced  a  bureecratic, 
entangled,  complicated  governmental  structure 
that  failed  to  function  efficiently, 

10.  Socialistic  attempts  have  inevitably  failed 
in  the  past,  because  of  a  failure  to  make 
proper  allowances  for  human  fallibility. 
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11,  Socialism  tends  to  "be  static,  and  does 
not  provide  for  the  dynamic  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  world. 

2,  Suggested  Activities 

1.  Appoint  five  committees  to  investigate 
and  prepare  a  written  report  on  the 
following  Utopian  societies: 

a.  the  community  of  the  Shakers, 

b.  Samuel  Butler's  Erewhon. 

c.  Robert  Owen's  New  Harmony. 

d.  the  Brooks  Farm  experiment, 

e.  Plato's  Republic, 

2,  The  socialists  believe  the  profit  motive 
is  immoral.     Stap:e  a  debate  on  the  issue, 
"Resolved,  All  excess  profits  should  be 
divided  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people." 

5.  Show  the  film.  Two  Views  on  Socialism,  and 
hold  a  class  discussion  on  the  objectivity 
of  the  film.     Have  the  class  write  a  com- 
position defending  one  of  the  viewpoints 
expressed. 

4.  Invite  a  college  student  from  England  to 
discuss  his  views  and  explanation  of  the 
British  socialist  movement. 


5.  Ask  a  student  to  prepare  a  list  of  those 
industries  and  means  of  production  he 
regards  as  necessary  and  vital  to  national 
health  and  security.     Have  the  class  augment 
or  subtract  from  this  list, 

6.  Hold  a  panel  on  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  Constitution  should  he  amended  to 
prevent  socialism  from  ever  gaining  possible 
control  in  the  United  States, 

7.  Some  students  may  be  assigned  the  task  of 
finding  what  businesses  the  goverrmient 
OY/ns  and  operates, 

8.  Hold  a  roundtable  discussion  on  the  question 
of  private  ownership  as  a  more  efficient 
method  of  management  than  government, 

9.  Appoint  a  committee  to  make  a  comparison 
of  the  American  social  security  system, 
and  the  British  social  security  system 
under  the  Labor  Party, 

10,  A  talented  student  might  wish  to  draw  a 
cartoon  satirizing  either  the  idea  of 
private  or  public  ov/nership, 

11,  Have  the  class  examine  some  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Socialist  Party,  Review 
pamphlets,  and  search  for  invalid  facts 


and  illogical  ass-umptions ,  as  well  as 
scoring  the  strong  points  raised, 

12,  A  sociodrama  v/ithin  the  setting  of  a 
Parliament  cloakroom  might  be  held.  The 
roles  could  be  a  member  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  a  Conservative,  an  American 
reporter, 

13,  The  teacher,  or  a  student,  might  read 
excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Norman  Thomas, 
the  leading  American  socialist,    A  class 
appraisal  could  be  made  of  the  speech  and 
its  undercurrent  philosophy, 

14,  Hold  an  election  in  the  classroom  on  which 
the  students  prefer,  a  great  opportunity, 
or  assured  security.     Explain  and  correlate 
the  results  of  the  referendum  with  the 
basic  assumptions  of  capitalism  and 
socialism, 

15,  Conduct  a  mock  radio  forum  in  the  classroom 
and  have  student  members  of  the  forum  deal 
with  the  issue  of  "creeping  socialism"  in 
the  United  States, 
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CHAPTER  V 
COMIimTISM 


1.  Outline  of  Study 
The  theory  of  coniriunlsm 

1,  The  coramunist  believes  that  capitalism  is 
doomed,  and  will  evolve  into  comi-aunism 
through  four  successive  stages: 

a.  bourgeouis  capitalism,  the  system  of 
private  property,  free  enterprise,  and 
competition,  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States  today, 

h,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  a 
a  dictatorship  of  the  intelligent  mino- 
rity, the  Communist  Party. 

c.  the  socialist  stai^e,  the  stage  in  v/hich 
the  worker  owns  the  means  of  production, 
hut  the  political  state  is  still  under 
totalitarian  control, 

d.  the  communist  stage,   in  v;hich  the  state 
will  Y/ither  av;ay,  society  v/ill  be  class- 
less, and  there  will  be  an  abundance 
for  all, 

2.  The  Communists  believe  the  second  stat:,e 
should  be  helped  along  by  a  revolution, 
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that  v/ould  unite  the  workers  against  the 
bourgeouis,  and  overthrovtf-  the  existing 
social  conditions, 

3,  Comm-anist  doctrine  was  originated  by  Karl 
Marx  and  Frederick  Sngels  in  1848,  as  an 
ansv/er  to  the  poor  industrial  conditions 
of  the  time,  and  has  since  been  modified 
at  different  points,  by  different  people, 

4,  A  main  principle  of  communist  theory  is 
the  belief  in  distribution  of  "from  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  need,"    All  members  of  a  communist 
society  are  required  to  work, 

5,  Comiiunism  is  a  theory  of  econornic  determin- 
ism as  much  as  it  is  a  social  philosophy. 

6,  Marxian  doctrine  contends  that  all  history 
has  been  a  class  struggle,  and  that  economic 
forces  determine  all  human  history. 

7,  Communism  argues  that  all  value  lies  in 
the  labor  of  men, 

8,  Communism  contends  that  human  nature  will 
be  perfected  when  the  perfect  society  has 
been  achieved. 

9,  According  to  communist  theory,  the  workers 
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in  capitalism  will  be  worse  off  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  until  finally  thay 
will  revolt. 
iO.  Wealth  will  continually  he  concentrated  in 
fewer  hands,  in  the  capitalist  state. 
How  comrminisin  works 

1.  In  1917,  the  Communist  Party  came  into 
power  after  a  revolution,  and  under  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  the  Communists  have  attempted 
to  put  most  of  the  philosophy  of  communism 
into  action. 

2.  The  state  owns,  controls,  and  manages, 
nearly  all  the  means  of  or  eduction^  "com- 
munication, transportation,  and  land  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

3.  All  production  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gos- 
plan,  a  central  planning  agency,  which 
determines  the  goals  and  methods  of  produc- 
tion. 

4.  The  Five-Year  Plans  are  overall  economic 
plans,  which  are  followed  to  obtain  certain 
production  goals  within  the  set  time  limit. 

5.  Agriculture  is,  in  the  main,  collectivized, 
and  the  state  distributes  the  produce  to 
the  people. 
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6,  The  great  majority  of  workers  are  organized 
into  unions,  but  the  unions  are  controlled 
by  the  govermrient, 

7.  All  v/orkers  are  employed,  in  the  communist 
nation,  but  the  job  is  selected  for  the 
worker  by  the  state, 

S.  The  renumeration  of  labor  is  provided  by 
varying  wage  classes,  a  system  which  does 
not  fulfill  the  theory  of  coraraunism. 

9.  The  government  uses  a  large  mass  of  slave 
labor  for  heavy  construction  work, 

10.  Workers  are  allowed  to  own  private  property, 
despite  Marxian  theory,  but  this  is  restric- 
ted to  personal  effects, 

11.  All  wages  are  paid  by  the  state,  and  all 
rates  are  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  state, 

12.  Most  commodities  are  rationed,  and  all 
consumer  prices  are  fixed  by  the  state, 
but  planning,  not  prices,  guides  the  eco- 
nomic system. 

13.  A  system  of  social  insurance  provides  aid 
for  the  sick,  and  benefits  for  maternity 
and  retirement, 

14.  The  state  has  provided  excellent  educational 
facilities  for  most  of  the  people. 
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15.  Religious  marriage  is  not  recognized,  and 
in  all  matters  concerning  religion,  the 
state  takes  precedence, 

16.  In  many  instances,  the  incentive  of  uower 
had  replaced  the  incentive  of  monetary  gain. 

An  appraisal  of  coLxnunism 

1,  The  comrmnist ic  economic  system  provides 
economic  stability  and  economic  security 
for  the  majority  of  the  people, 

2,  The  means  of  production  are  adapted  for 
functional  value,  and  are  aimed  at  benefittin 
the  mass  of  people. 

3,  Corai^iunlsm  has  raised  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  Soviet  Union, 

4,  Full  employment  is  guaranteed  by  communism, 

5,  Communism  promises  its  adherents  a  better 
world, 

6,  The  cominunist  system  denies  and  destroys 
the  economic  and  political  freedom  of  the 
individual , 

7,  The  comiiiunist  system  has  stabilized  at  the 
secondary,  or  dictatorship  stage, 

3,  Individual  initiative  and  originality  have 

been  stifled. 
9,  Consumer's  goods  are  scarce,  and  suffer  at 
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the  expense  of  the  production  of  capital 
goods. 

10,  Communist  theory  and  practice  do  not  agree, 

11.  The  standard  of  living  has  not  increased  to 
any  great  extent  under  the  communist  system 
in  Russia. 

12.  The  communist  philosophy  and  methods  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  world, 

13,  The  worker  and  the  consumer  are  exploited, 
under  communism, 

2.  Suggested  Activities 

1,  Ask  each  member  of  the  class  to  define 
communism.     This  will  show  the  difficulty 
of  defining  terms  generally,  and  communism, 
specifically,  and  will  natvirally  lead  to 
the  need  for  a  closer  examination  of  this 
economic  system, 

2,  Appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
economic  causes,  v/hich  produced  the  rise 
of  the  communist  system  in  Russia, 

3,  Read  excerpts  from  the  C ommuni s t  Manifesto 
to  the  class,  and  discuss  its  meaning  and 
impact  on  the  world, 

4,  Ask  a  student  to  draw  a  map  showing  when 
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and  to  where  the  comnunist  system  has 
spread  since  its  rise  in  Russia, 

5,  Hold  a  debate  on  the  topic,  "Resolved, 
Comrmnist  theory  denies  human  nature," 
Invite  a  parent  to  moderate  the  debate, 

6,  A  group  of  students  should  be  asked  to 
construct  a  chart,  tracing;  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  since  1925, 

7,  Have  committees  make  reports  based  on  the 
book.  The  God  that  Failed,  edited  by  Richard 
Grossman,  and  then  list  the  appeals  that 
communism  once  offered  these  disillusioned 
men,  emphasizing  particularly,  the  economic 
ones, 

8,  Have  a  student  impersonate  a  communist  and 
have  the  class,  or  another  student,  inter- 
view him  on  his  particular  economic  viewpoint, 

9,  A  roundtable  meeting  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  difference  in  Marxian  theory 
and  c o:rimuni s t i c  practice  in  economics, 
would  be  informative  and  challenging, 

10,  A  committee  could  be  appointed  to  collect 
some  of  the  many  cartoons  that  lampoon 
the  communist  economic  position. 
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11.  An  investigation  of  the  position  of  labor 
and  working  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  correlated  with  that  of  conditions 
in  the  United  States. 

12.  Have  students  collect  newspaper  clippings 
of  communist  activities  from  the  newspaper, 
and  ask  students  to  show  how  these  activities 
correlate  with  communist  economic  theory. 

13.  A  study  of  the  transition  of  private 
farming  to  collective  agriculture  could 
be  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
FASCISM 


1,  Outline  of  Study 
The  theory  of  fascism 

1.  The  philosophy  and  theory  of  fascism  is 
based  upon  action,  more  than  upon  idealistic 
concepts • 

2.  Fascist  political  and  economic  theory  takes 
many  different  forms,  hut  a  generalized 
picture  may  be  formed. 

3.  The  state  is  absolute  in  fascist  thought, 

4.  Under  fascism,  everything  exists,  and  is 
dedicated  to,  the  advancement  and  full 
realization  of  the  state. 

5.  The  individual  has  no  life  beyond  that  of 
the  state.     Human  life  is  consecrated  to  the 
betterment  of  the  absolute  state, 

6.  Unlike  communism,  which  is  basically  an 
international  movement,  fascism  is  an 
extreme  form  of  nationalism, 

7.  Fascism  promotes  violent  militarism  and  the 
glorification  of  war,  as  a  vital  necessity 
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for  advancing  the  complete  realization  of 
a  nation, 

8.  The  theory  of  fascism  advocates  the  puri- 
fication of  the  state  by  the  elimination  of 
minority  groups. 

9.  The  methods  and  means  used  in  the  effort  to 
advance  the  state  are  always  justified, 
according  to  fascist  philosophy, 

10,  In  fascist  theory,  a  unified,  centrally 
controlled  and  directed,  economic  program 
is  regarded  as  essential  to  reach  the 
fullest  possible  developement  of  the  state, 

11,  The  power  in  all  aspects  of  econouiic  life 
resides  in  the  state  and  the  power  is 
delegated  to  a  dictator. 

12.  Fascism  denies  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves,  and  the  supreme  author- 
ity is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
best  capable  of  rule. 

13.  Private  enterprise  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
basic  principles  of  fascism,  but  all  private 
enterprise  must  be  in  accord  with  the 
expressed  goals  of  the  state. 
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14.  The  means  of  cTamiTiunicat ion  are  to  be 

controlled  by  the  state,  and  those  means 
used  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the 
people,  since  under  fascist  theory,  the 
intellect  of  the  masses  is  not  to  be 
trusted  as  the  best  means  to  insure  the 
glory  of  the  state. 
How  fascism  works 

1.  Fascism  came  into  pov;er  in  Italy  in  1919, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  first  world  war, 
and  a  depression.     It  spread  to  Germany, 
and  in  1932,  under  Adolph  Hitler,  fascism 
swept  into  power. 

2.  The  fascist  state  always  operates  on  a 
war  economy  basis. 

a.  production  is  geared  to  increase  the 
military  strength  of  the  state. 

b.  the  standard  of  living  is  sacrificed 

to  the  state,  in  behalf  of  the  military 
organization, 

3.  In  Germany  and  in  Italy,  the  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  v/ho  completely 
controlled  the  state. 

4.  The  individual  wishes  and  desires  of  the 
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people  were  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
use  of  propaganda,  and  through  state  control 
of  coirarrunicat ion  and  education. 

5.  Minority  groiips  were  persecuted^  under 
fascism,  as  scapegoats  for  the  rigid 
controls  which  greatly  curtailed  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  people, 

6.  Population  increase  v/as  encouraged,  in 
order  to  add  to  the  military  strength  and 
glory  of  the  state.     Subsidies  v/ere  pro- 
vided to  encourage  large  families. 

7.  All  opposition  to  the  fascist  state  is 
ruthlessly  suppressed. 

8.  Foreign  trade  is  strictly  controlled 
"by  the  governiient . 

9.  The  state  regulates  the  working  hours  of 
industry.     Labor  tmions  are  usually  abolished 
or  otherwise  strictly  controlled. 

10.  Under  fascism,  all  prices  and  wa,:  es  are 
rigidly  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
state. 

11.  Consumer's  goods  are  rarely  found  in  abun- 
dance in  fascist  societies,  since  production 
is  primarily  directed  tov/ard  the  manuif fccturing 
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of  capital  goods. 
12,  There  are  elements  of  the  fascist  state 

in  the  present  dictatorships  of  Argentina 

and  Spain. 
An  appraisal  of  fascism 

1.  Fascism  produces  a  strong  military,  unified 
state . 

2.  The  fascist  state  is  a  dynamic  system, 

which  can  quickly  adjust  to  changing  con- 
ditions, because  of  its  centralized  control. 

3.  It  has  been  stated  that  fascism  is  more 

efficient,  because  of  its  lack  of  bureau- 
cracy. 

4.  The  fascist  state  has  produced,  by  its 

emphasis  upon  racism  and  statism,  the 
violent  persecution  and  destruction  of 
minority  groups. 

5.  Fascism  destroys  political,  economic,  and 

civil  liberties. 

6.  The  standard  of  living  in  the  fascist 

stEte  has  invariably  gone  down. 

7.  The  fascist  system  has  resulted  in  the 

violation  of  international  peace,  and 
destructive  world  war. 
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8.  Fascism  produces  the  breakdown  of  inter- 
national trade. 

9.  The  right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively, 
and  to  strike  is  forbidden. 

10.  The  fascist  state  inakes  use  of  the  instruinent 
of  propaganda  to  foster  and  control  public 
knowledge  and  opinion. 

11.  All  individual  activities  must  run  parallel 
to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

12.  Production  is  geared  to  military  needs  and 
aims,  and  cannot  satisfy  consumer  demand, 

13.  Fascism  uses  iminoral  means  to  achieve  its 
ob  jectives . 

2,  Suggested  Activities 

1.  This  section  of  the  unit  dealing  v/ith  fascism 
might  be  Introduced  by  a  roundtable  discus- 
sion of  the  conflict  that  exists  between  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  state, 

2,  Assign  a  com-Tiittee  of  students  the  task  of 
investigating  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
rise  of  fascism  in  Italy  and  in  Germany, 
Have  student E  coinpare  the  reasons  which 
produced  fascism  in  each  nation. 
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3,  The  teacher  might  read  sections  of  Sinclair 
Lewis's,  It_  Can't  Happen  Here .     If  possible, 
some  talented  students  could  act  out  a 
scene  which  dra^natizes  some  aspect  of 
econo  lie  fascism  from  the  stage  version 

of  the  novel, 

4,  Have  a  student  draw  a  cartoon  illustrating 
an  effect  which  fascism  would  have  upon 
the  consumer, 

5,  Have  students  draw  a  graph  charting  the 
changes  of  the  standard  of  living  in 
Germany  or  Italy,  from  1920  until  the  present 
day, 

6,  Hold  a  mock  fascist  election  complete  with 
typical  speeches  and  polling  methods, 

7,  Assign  students  the  task  of  investigating 
som.e  contemporary  forms  of  economic  fascism. 
The  economic  systems  of  Argentina  or  Spain 
could  be  examined, 

8,  Show  the  film.  The  Rise  of  a  Dictator,  to 
vividly  illustrate  the  results  of  a  dicta- 
torship upon  civil  and  economic  liberties, 

9,  Hold  a  debate  on  whether  fascism  is  more 
efficient  than  democracy. 
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10,  Read  a  section  from  Hitler's,  Me  in  Kampf , 
and  guide  a  class  discussion  concerning  the 
passage's  Intellectual  and  emotional  appeal, 
as  v/ell  as  its  moral  soundness. 


i 


CHAPTER  VII 
RESOURCE  IVIATERIALS 


1,  Films 

Backfire  (Princeton  Film  Center,  15  minutes 
sotmd,  black  and  v/hlte.) 
This  film  deals  v/lth  the  question  of 
whether  rewards  should  be  based,  upon 
initiative  and  investment  enterprise,  or 
upon  the  Marxist  doctrine,  "from  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  need," 

Capitalism  (Coronet  Films,  10  minutes, 
sound,  black  and  white.) 
An  analysis  of  the  important  principles 
of  capitalism,  containing  a  discussion 
of  how  capitalism  means  different  things 
to  different  people. 

Communism  (United  V/orld  Films,  32  minutes, 
sound,  black  and  v;hite,) 

A  clear  picture  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  communism,  its  International 
position,  and  the  menace  it  presents  to 
the  United  States. 

-42- 


Communism  (Coronet  Films,  10  minutes, 
sound,  black  and  white.) 

Another  good  film  on  communism  which  out- 
lines the  political  and  economic  organization 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  effectively 
illustrates  how  that  organization  functions. 
Letter  from  America  (Farm  Film  Foundation, 
15  m.inutes,  sound,  black  and  v/hite.) 
A  comparison  of  the  fascist  state  with  that 
of  the  free  enterprise  nation.     It  presents 
a  full  treatment  of  the  economics  of 
fascism. 

Letter  to  a  Rebel  ("'cGraw-FIill  Films,  16 
minutes,  sound,  black  and  white.) 
An  answer  to  a  son,  from  his  father  in  the 
form  of  a  visual  letter,  in  v;hich  the  former 
refutes  the  arguments  raised  by  the  latter 
concerning  certain  objections  leveled  at 
the  American  system, 

I'.lake  I.Iine  Freedom  (Harding  '^ollege  Films, 
10  minutes,  sound,  black  and  v/hite.) 
A  free-loan  film  vv'hich  humorously  repudiates 
the  fascist  philosophy,  and  dramatizes  the 
benefits  offered  by  capitalism  in  comparison. 
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8.  Rise  of  a  Dictator,   (Teaching  Films  Cus- 
todians, 33  minutes,  sound,  "black  and  white.) 
This  Is  a  flliTi  which  should  be  exciting  for 
students.     It  depicts  the  rise  of  fascism 
and  Adolph  Hitler  In  Germany,  and  illustrates 
the  methods  used  by  a  dictatorship  In 
politics  and  economics, 

9.  The  Price  of  Freedom  (I'lational  Association 
of  Manuf actureres ,  20  minutes,  sound,  black 
and  v/hite . ) 

A  film  concerned  with  certain  aspects  of 
fascism  in  the  United  States,  provides  a 
plea  for  an  enlightened  public  as  one 
antidote  for  the  poison  of  fascism. 

10.  Their  C'reat  Adventure  (Call  Association, 
New  York,  30  minutes,   sound,  black  and 
white . ) 

This  British-made  film  outlines  the  problem 
of  Inequality  and  attem.pts  to  chart  the 
progress  made  by  the  program  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  in  solving  this  problem. 

11.  Two  Views  on  Socialism  (Coronet  Films,  15 
minutes,  sound,  black  and  white.) 

A  presentation  of  the  strong  socialist 
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Foster,  V/illiam  Z.,  Chapter  3,  American 
•Capitalism  Grows  Cannibali-st ic"  ,  The  Twilight 
of  Capitalism,  International  Publishers ,  I^iew 
York,  1949,  pp.  83-96. 

The  one-time  Communist  candidate  for  president 
elaborates  on  "the  inevitable  fall  of  evil 
capitalism."    Gives  a  clear  picture  of  foolish 
misleading  propaganda, 

Gailbraith,  John  Kenneth,  American  Capitalism, 
Eoughton  *afflin  Company,  T^lew  York,  1950. 

A  critical,  but  nevertheless,  pro-capitalist 

analysis  of  the  free  enterprise  system  in 

America. 

Plut  chins  on,  Keith,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Eritish  Capitalism,  Charles  Scribners  and  Sons 
Ilew  York,  1950. 

A  bock  v/hich  traces  the  rise  of  socialism  in 
England,  as  it  charts  the  descendency  of 
capitalism.    Rather  profound  and  ponderous, 
but  enlightening. 

Heberle,  Rudolph,  From  Decomcracy  to  T'azism, 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  Baton  liouge, 
1942. 

A  very  short  book  v/hicu  gives  an  erudite 

explanation  of  the  economic  causes  which 

produced  fascism  in  Germany. 

Hoover,  'lerbert.  Chapter  Five,  "Alternative 
Philosophies  of  Society  and  Government", 
The  Challenge  to  Liberty,  Charles  Scribners 
and  Sons,  New  York,  1934. 
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The  "rugged  individualist"  viev/point  concerning 
the  philosophies  which  challenge  free  enter- 
prise#    Written  by  the  former  president, 

10.  Johns en,  Julia,  British  Soc ialism  Today, 
H.W.  7^' lis  on  Company,  New  York,  1950, 

A  collection  of  articles  from  the  best  American 

and  English  periodicals  dealing  with  the 

philosophy,  history,  and  results  of  the  British 

Labor  Party. 

11.  Loucks,  Viiilliam  K.  and  J.  'weldon  Hunt,  Chapter 
26,  "The  Sconomic  System  of  Fascist  Italy", 
Comparative  Sconomic  Systems ,  Harpers  and 


Despite  the  date  of  publication,  a  clear 

picture  of  what  the  fascist  economy  did  to 

the  standard  of  livin^.,  in  Italy. 

12.  Palmer,  Cecil,  Chaioter  Three,  "Nationalized 
Industries  and  Utilities",  The  British 
Socialist  Ill-Fare.  State,  Caldwell  Printers, 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  19WI 

Gives  a  complete  picture  of  nationalization 
in  England. 

.  Pares,  Bernard,  Russia,  Penguin  Books,  Nev/ 
lork,  1943. 

A  very  competent  and  complete  book  containing 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  for  the 
teacher, 

14,  P^^tnam,  John,  The  '.'Modern  Case  for  Socialism, 
Meador  Press,  Boston,  1946, 
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A  socialist  presents,  in  an  Interesting 
manner,  the  reasons  for  his  belief  in  the 
inevitability  of  socialism.     Good  source 
material  for  any  examination  of  socialist 
beliefs . 

15.  Randall,  Clarence  B.,  A  Creed  for  Free 
Enterprise,  Little,  Brov/n  and  Company,  1952, 

A  strong  plea  for  the  retention  of  the 

basic  free  enterprise  system  of  the  United 

States . 

16.  Raushenbush,  Kenneth,  The  March  of  Fascism, 
Yale  University  Pre s s ,  New  Haven'  1937. 

A  crow's  nest  viev/  of  the  early  rise  of 

fascism  in  both  Germany  and  Italy,  depicting 

some  early  fascist  economic  methods. 

17.  Schumpeter,  Joseph,  Chapter  16,  "The 
Socialist  Blueprint",  Capitalism,  Socialism, 
and  Democracy,  Harvard  UniversITy  Press, 
Cambridge,  1947 . 

A  Harvard  economist  examines  the  over-all 

plan  of  the  socialist  movement,  pointing 

out  some  primary  weaknesses. 

3.  Student  Reading  List 

1.  Bagley,  V.'illiara  C.  and  Richard  11,  Perdew, 
"Alternative  Form-S  of  Social  Organization", 
Understanding  Economics ,  I'.Iac'iillan  Company, 
New  York,  1951,  pp.  496-510, 

A  good,  if  rather  too  brief,  examination  of 


the  characteristics  of  the   rival  socio- 
econciTiic  structures. 

Civic  Education  Foundation,  The  Isms  and.  You, 
Living  Democracy  Series,  Cambridge,  1952 . 

A  forty  page  booklet  geared  to  awakening 

student  interest  in  the  philosophies  which 

are  opposed  to  capitalism  and  democracy, 

cleverly  illustrated  with  cartoons. 

Civic  Education  Foundation,  Capitalism  V/ay 
of  Free don.  Living  Democracy  Series  Nine, 
Cambridge,  1953. 

Another  well  illustrated  booklet  which 
extols  the  virtues  of  capitalism  in  an 
interesting  manner. 

Clark,  Harold,  "Capitalism  in  the  '"odern 
V/orld"  ,  Economics ,  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1951,  pp.  451-462. 

An  appraisal  of  capitalism  and  competition 

which  covers  difficult  material  more  than 

adequately. 

Magruder,  Frank  Abbott,  "The  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republic  Experiments 
v/ith  Socialism" ,  National  Governments  and 
International  Relations,  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Boston,  1952,  pp.  353-3S0. 

An  excellent  picture  of  Soviet  Russians 

political  and  economic  organization  in 

a  cominonly  used  text. 
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6.  Meyers,  Alfred  G.,  V/hat  You  Should  Know  About 
Communism,  Living  Adjustment  Series,  Science 
Researcn  Associates,  New  York,  1954. 

Especially  written  to  appeal  to  students,  this 

pamphlet  contains  the  most  pertinent  facts 

available  concerning  the  nature  of  communism. 

7.  Pruden,  Durwocd,  Democracy,  Capitalism,  and 
Their  Competitors,  Social  Studies  Pamphlet 
Series,  llumer  16,  Oxford  Book  Company,  New 
York,  1951. 

Pruden  presents  a  complete  analysis  of  the 

four  major  economic  systems,  concluding 

that  capitalism  offers  the  greatest  advantages. 

8.  Roth,  Lawrence,  and  Stillman  M.  Hocbs,  "The 
Economic  Services  of  '^Tovernment" ,  Living-,  in 
the  Peoples  V/orld,  Laldlaw  Brothers,  cEicago, 
1^0,  pp.  62-S7. 

Describes  the  many  services  the  government 

in  the  free  economy  provides  for  its  individual 

citizens . 

9.  Sherman,  Roy,  Vv.,  "America's  First  Comiriunist ic 
Failure" ,  How  to  IVin  an  Argument  with  a 
Comiiiunist ,  E.P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Nev/  York, 
1950,  pp.  59-76. 

Describes  the  failure  of  the  Plymouth  colony 

in  its  attempt  to  put  certain  communist 

principles  into  practice. 

10.  Sikes,  Earl  R.,  "Critique  of  the  Present 

Economic  Order",  Comparative  Economic  Systems , 
Henry  Holt  Company,  New  York,  1950,  pp.  12-29. 
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A  rather  sharp  look  at  capitalism  in  an 
excellent  college  textbook,  suitable  for  the 
better  student. 

11.  Smith,  Augustus,  "Competing  Economic  Systems", 
Sconomics  for  our  Times,  McGrav/-Hill  Company, 
New  York,  1950,  pp.  274-2S5 • 

Another  good  outline  of  the  basic  facts  of 

the  different  economic  systems, 

12,  Thomas,  ITorman  A.,  A  Socialist's  Faith,  W.W# 
Norton  Company,  New  York,  1951,  pp.  178-184, 

An  easier  section  for  students,  which  deals 

with  Thomas's  belief  that  "free  enterprise 

is  not  enough." 

^3.  Thompson,  Craig,  "The  Economy",  The  Police 
State ,   MacT'lillan  Company,  New  York,  1950, 
pp.  130-195. 

Easy  and  exciting  reading  for  the  student 
illustrates  the  economic  aspects  of  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

14.  Tovm  Meeting  of  the  Air,  Can  Free  Enterprise 
Compete  v.'ith  Socialism?,  Tov/n  Meeting  Pamphlet 
Number  18,  New  York,  1951. 

A  more  specific  and  pragmatic  approach  to  this 
issue  dealing  with  production,  wages,  and 
international  trade. 

15.  University  of  Chicago  Roundtable,  V)jhy  the 
Russians  Took  Up  Marxism,  Number  545 ,  Chicago, 
1948. 
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A  transcript  of  a  radio  broadcast,  which  can 
be  used  in  any  number  of  ways  in  the  classroom. 

16.  Van  Till,  'Villiam,  "The  Case  for  Cover^i-entally 
Planned  Econorriy,  Economic  Roads  for  Democracy, 
McGraw  Hill  Company,  New  York,  1"^4^,  pp.  156-171, 

Sketches  the  arguments  for  greater  economic 

planning. 

17.  Williams,  Francis,  "Vvliat  of  Liberty",  Socialist 
Britain,  The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  iWT, 

pp.  268-278. 

Ten  pages  explaining  the  conflict  involved 
between  economic  freedom,  and  socialism  in 
England, 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
A  TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  A  UNIT  ON  PRODUCTION 

1.  The  Objectives  of  the  Plan 
The  first  section  of  this  project  presented 
a  resouj.'-ce  unit  ir.  an  area  not  frequently  emphasized 
in  most  high-school  economic  courses.     It  attempts 
to  provide  som.e  aid  to  teachers  in  the  formation 
of  more  soecific  teaching  plans.     However,  in  the 
three  areas  in  economics  that  follow,  there  is 
almost  universal  coverage  of  the  material  in  some 
form,  at  the  high-school  level.     Indeed,  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  teaching  of  production,  con- 
sumption, and  labor,  lies  not  in  the  lack  of  resource 
material,  but  in  its  overvvhelming  abundance.  In 
these  areas  there  is  much  overlapping  without 
correlation,  and  the  inclusion  of  many  iiTmiater ial 
topics.     The  teaching  plans  provided  in  this  project 
are  aimed  at  offering  the  teacher  an  outline  of 
topics  with  related  materials  and  activities, 
which  contain  the  minimum  content  that  should 
be  covered.    The  topics  and  activities  are  in 
developmental  order,  and  are  designed  to  achieve 
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the  objectives  of  the  plan.    The  teacher  may  v;ish 
to  use  the  plan  in  the  classroom. 

The  teaching  of  production  is  fundamental  in 
any  study  of  economics.    This  teaching  plan  hopes 
to  guide  the  teacher  in  aiding  students  to  achieve 
the  following  minimum  objectives: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  factors  of 
production* 

2.  A  knowledge  of  business  organizations  and 
their  f unc  t  i  ons • 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good 
management • 

4.  An  understanding    of  the  relationship 
between  goverrjnent  and  the  factors  of 
production. 

5.  An  ability  to  organize  and  interpret 
meaningful  material, 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  problem  of  monopoly, 

7.  An  ability  to  distinguish  truth  from 
propaganda, 

8.  An  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
government  ownership, 

9.  A  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
securities  market. 
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10,  An  understanding  of  the  prolDlem  of  public 
utilities • 

11,  An  understanding  of  government  price  supports 

12,  A  skill  In  the  construction  of  charts  and 
tables . 

2,  Outline  of  Content 
Factors  of  production 
A.  Land 

1,  the  value  and  function  of  land 

2,  extensive  cultivation  of  land 

3,  intensive  cultivation  of  l&nd 

4,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 

5,  controlled  farm  production 

6,  government  subsidies 

7,  the  problem  of  the  farmer 

8,  conservation 
B  •  Lab  or 

1.  the  types  of  labor 

2.  why  people  work 

a.  necessity 
b •  luxury 
c.  power 

3.  the  meaning  of  the  standard  of  living 

4.  immigration 

a,  the  causes  of  immigration 

b,  the  effects  of  immigration 

c,  the  restriction  of  immigration 
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5.  the  machine  and  labor 

a,  the  effect  of  inventions  upon  labor 

b,  the  machine  and  increased  production 

c,  an  appraisal  of  technology 

C.  Capital 

1,  the  definition  of  capital 

2,  the  kinds  of  capital 

3,  capital  goods 

4,  the  investment  and  function  of  capital 

5,  the  risk  of  capital 

D.  i'uanagement 

1.  the  definition  of  management 

2.  the  importance  and  the  functions  of 
management 

3.  the  relationship  between  management 
and  capital 

4.  the  kinds  of  business  management 

a,  the  entrepreneur 

b,  the  partnership 

c,  the  company 

Big  Business 

A»  The  corporation 

1,  the  definition  of  the  corporation 

2,  the  organization  of  a  corporation 

3,  the  division  of  labor 

4,  the  size  of  the  corporation 
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5,  the  management  and  responsibilities 
of  the  corporation 

6.  an  appraisal  of  the  corporation  as  a 
producer 

B.  Large  scale  production 

1,  the  factors  necessary  to  produce  on  a 
large  scale 

2,  vertical  production 

3,  horizontal  production 

4,  the  securities  market 

5,  bonds 

6,  stocks 

7,  the  method  of  reading  stock  market 
quotations 

S,  the  definition  of  a  trust 

9»  the  methods  of  the  holding  company 

C.  Monopoly 

1,  the  definition  of  monopoly 

2 ,  supply  and  demand 

3,  the  forms  of  monopoly 

a,  the  natural  monopoly 

b,  the  legal  monopoly 

c,  the  illegal  monopoly 

4,  government  regulation  of  monopolies 

5,  an  appraisal  of  the  monopoly 


D.  Public  utilities 

1,  the  definition  of  a  public  utility 

2,  the  importance  and  functions  of  the 
utility 

5,  the  kinds  of  public  utilities 

4.  the  regulation  of  public  utilities 

5,  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

6.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

7,  Federal  Corarriunications  Commission 

8,  the  limitations  of  public  regulation 

9.  public  ownership  of  utilities 

a.  municipal  ownership 

b.  state  ownership 

c.  federal  ownership 

10,  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

11.  an  appraisal  of  public  ov/nership 

3.  Activities 
!•  Have  students  construct  a  dictionary  of 
economic  terms.    Add  the  economic  terms 
common  to  the  study  of  production  to  the 
glossary. 

2,  Have  students  investigate  a  particular 
price  support,  and  make  a  report  to  the 
class  of  the  effect  of  the  subsidy  upon 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
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3,  Hold  a  debate  on  the  topic,  "Resolved, 
Price  supports  are  necessary  for  the  farmer". 

4,  Have  the  class  analyze  the  producers  in  the 
conirnunity. 

5,  Invite-  a  small  business  owner  to  speak  to 
the  class  on  the  risks  that  face  the 
entrepreneur, 

6,  Assign  a  student  to  draw  a  cartoon  showing 
the  class  the  relative  importance  of  the 
four  factors  of  production, 

7,  Have  students  make  a  mock  purchase  of  some 
common  stocks.  Chart  the  gains  and  losses 
of  the  stock  over  an  interval  of  tine, 

8,  Arrange  a  field  trip  to  a  factory,  and  have 
the  class  observe  some  of  the  methods  of 
mass  production, 

9,  Ask  the  class  to  construct  a  chart  illus- 
trating horizontal  and  vertical  production. 

10,  Hold  a  sociodrama  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  public  utilities.    A  mock  public  hearing- 
concerning  a  fare  raise  on  a  publicly  owned 
transit  system  would  be  a  good  setting, 

11,  Have  the  class  write  an  essay  on  their 
viev;s  on  "big  business." 
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12,  Assign  students  the  task  of  investigating 
the  functions  of  the  Tennessee  Galley 
Authority,     Hold  a  forum  on  the  issue, 
"creeping  socialism." 

4,  Films 

1.  Crossroads,  U.S.A.   (American  Petroleum 
Institute,  25  minutes,  black  and  white, 
sound,  free.) 

2.  General  Mills,  Today  (General  Mills  Corporation, 
16  minutes,  color,  sound,  free.) 

3.  Hov;  Joe  C-ets  His  Living  (General  Motors 
Corporation,  25  minutes,  black  and  white, 
sound,  free.) 

4.  Masters  of  the  Soil  (Ethyl  Oil  Company, 

28  minutes,  black  and  white,  sound,  free.) 

5.  Machine;     Master  or  Slave  (New  York  Univer- 
sity, 20  minutes,  black  and  white,  sound, 
rent,  $5.00.) 

6.  r/^iles  to  Motors,   (Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 
10  minutes,  black  and  white,  sound,  rent, 
$5.00.) 

7.  Productivity--Key  to  Plenty  (Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  Films,  14  minutes,  black  and 
v/hite,  sound  rent,  $5.00.) 
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8,  Special  Eeport  to  Stockholders  (General 
Motors  Corporation,  10  minutes,  color, 
sound,  free.) 

9,  Valley  Tovm  (New  York  University,  27 
minutes,  black  and  white,  sound, rent, 
15.00.) 

5.  Teacher  Reading  List 

1.  Adams,  James  Trust lov;.  Big  Business  in  a 
Democracy,  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons,  New 
York,  1946. 

2.  Alderfer,  E.B.,  Economics  of  American 
Industry,  McGraw  Hill  Company,  New  York, 
1950. 

3.  Bye,  Raymond  T.  and  Y/illiam  W.  Hewett, 
Applied  Economics,  Appleton-Century-Craf ts , 
Incorporated,  Nev;  York,  1947. 

4.  Chase,  Stuart,  Men  and  Machines,  The 
IvIacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1929. 

5.  Clemens,  Eli  './ins ton.  Economics  and  Public 
Utilities ,  Appleton-Century-Craf ts , 
Incorporated,  New  York,  1950. 

6.  Dorfman,  Joseph,  The  Economic  ".'ind  in  American 
Civilization,  Volume  Three,  The  Viking 
Press,  New  York,  1949. 
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7,  Drucker,  Peter         Concept  of  the  Corporation, 
John  Day,  New  York,  1946, 

8,  Ely,  Richard,  T.,  and  Thomas  S.  Adams, 
Outlines  of  "conomlcs.  The  L!ac:!illan 
Company,  New  York,  1930, 

9,  Nourse,  Edwin  G.,  and  Associates,  Am-erlca ^ s 
Capacity  to  Produce,  The  Brookings  Institute, 
Washington,  B.C.,  1934, 

10.  Samuels  on,  Paul  A.,  Robert  L,  Bishop,  and 
John  R.  Coleman,  Readings  In  Zconomlcs , 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1952. 

11.  Traxel,  C.E.,  Economics  of  Public  Utilities, 
Rlnehart  and  Company,  New  Y'ork,  1952, 

6,  Student  Reading  List 

1.  Chase,  Stuart,  A  Primer  of  Economics,  Random 
House,  Nev;  York,  1948. 

2.  Cochran,  Thomas  C,  The  Age  of  Enterprise, 
The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1942. 

3.  Heron,  Alexander,  P.,  ''/hy  Wen  Vfork,  The 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford, 
California,  1940, 

4.  Horan,  Kenneth,  A  Bashful  Woman,  The  Doubleday 
Dor  an  and  Company,  New  jTork,  1944. 

5.  Jones,  Lloyd  L. ,  and  Jessee  Graham.,  Our 
Business  Life,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
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IJevi  York,  1946. 

6.  Klein,  Ernest  L, ,  How  to  Stay  Rich,  Parrar 
and  Straus  Company,  lleYi  York,  1950, 

7.  Lilienthal,  David,  TVA-Demoeracy  on  the  j/Iarch, 
Harper  and  Brother,  Nev;  York,  1944. 

8.  Manchester,  Harland,  Kew  World  of  r.Tachinery, 
Random  House,  New  York,  1948. 

9.  Moody,  John,  The  Masters  of  Capital,  Yale 
University  Press,  Hew  Haven,  1948. 

10.  Sloan,  Harold  S.,  and  Arnold  J,  Zurcher, 
A  Dictionary  of  jvcono'nics^  Barnes  and 
lloble  Incorporated,  New  York,  1949. 


CHAPTEH  IX 
A  TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  A  UNIT  ON  LABOR 


1.  The  Objectives  of  the  Plan 
The  subject  of  labor  and  collective  bargaining 
is  increasinr.ly  becoming  recognized  as  vital  in  the 
study  of  economics.    At  the  high-school  level,  an 
examination  of  the  problems  of  labor  should  be 
pertinent  and  meaningful  to  most  students,  as 
many  v;ill  shortly  be  required  to  face  these 
questions,  personally.    This  plan  attempts  to 
provide  a  guide  for  educating  the  student  to  an 
awareness  and  an  understanding  of  the  basic  facts 
and  problems  in  the  labor  area.     The  following 
minimum  objectives  are  the  goals  this  plan  hopes 
to  obtain  for  students; 

1.  A  broad  understanding  of  the  labor  problem., 

2.  A  knovi'ledge  of  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest • 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
labor  unions, 

4.  A  knov/ledge  of  basic  labor  legislation, 

5 .  An  understanding  of  the  problems  which 
face  management ♦ 
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6.  A  knov/ledge  of  the  methods  and  means  used 
in  settling  labor  disputes, 

7.  An  ability  to  appraise  an  industrial 
conflict  objectively, 

8.  An  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
employers  organizations, 

9.  An  ability  to  intelligently  and  objectively 
discuss  lahor  issues, 

2,  CXitline  of  Content 
The  rise  of  labor 

A.  The  Industrial  Revolution 

1.  farming  the  main  occupation  in  early 
America 

2.  early  manufacturing  in  the  colonies 

3.  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  industry 

4,  early  labor  conditions 

5,  the  philosophy  of  "laissez-faire" 

6,  the  early  attempts  at  unionization 

B.  Organized  labor 

1,  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest 

2,  the  definition  of  collective  bargaining 

3,  the  kinds  of  unions 

4,  the  functions  of  unions 

a,  union  objectives 

b,  union  methods 

c,  the  problem  of  union  dues 
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5,  the  Knights  of  Columbus 

6,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 

7,  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
C.  The  weapons  of  labor 

1,  the  use  of  the  strike 

2.  the  closed  shop 

3.  the  use  of  the  bo^rcott 

4,  the  picket  line 

5,  the  use  of  the  union  label 

6.  worker  sabota;^:e 
Organized  manageriient 

A.  Employers  organizations 

1,  the  objectives  of  management 

2,  the  kinds  of  employer  organizations 
5,  the  methods  of  business  organizations 

4.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

5.  absentee  ownership 

6.  the  responsibility  of  management 

B.  The  weapons  of  emplo^^ers 

1.  the  use  of  the  discharge 

2.  the  employers  blacklist 

3.  the  "yellow-clog"  contract 

4.  the  speed-up 

5.  the  lock-out 

6.  the  use  of  the  injunction 
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Industrial  harmony 

A.  The  role  of  government 

1,  the  police  power  of  the  Constitution 

2,  the  problem  of  state  and  national 
Jurisdiction 

3,  the  government  minimum  wage  law 

4,  the  Nor r is  Act 

5,  the  Hobos  Act 

6,  the  Yj'agner  Act 

7,  the  Taft-Hartly  Act 

8,  the  responsibility  of  the  government 

9,  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  strikes 

B.  Methods  of  settling  labor  disputes 

1,  the  direct  negotiation  of  both  parties 

2,  the  use  of  mediation 

3,  the  use  of  arbitration 

4,  the  compulsory  investigation 

5,  the  labor  contract 

6,  unior.-management  co-operation 

7,  the  method  of  profit  sharing 

8,  the  recognition  of  unions 

9,  the  shop  committee 

2,  Activities 
1,  Have  students  add  to  a  dictionary  of 
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economic  terms,  a  list  of  nev;  terms  used 
in  this  plan. 

Hold  a  debate  on  the  question  of  whether 

unions  are  still  necessary-  or  not. 

Assign  a  committee  of  students  to  investigat 

and  report  upon  the  literature  of  the 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Invite  the  business  agent  of  a  local  union 

to  speak  to  the  class  on  his  duties. 

Ask  a  student  to  drav;  a  cartoon  on  a 

humorous  aspect  of  a  strike. 

Hold  a  mock  strike  meeting  of  a  labor 

union. 

Form  a  panel  of  students  to  discuss  the 
fairness  of  the  closed  shop. 
Assign  the  task  of  analyzing  a  current  or 
recent  labor  dispute  to  a  fev/  superior 
students,  and  ask  these  students  to 
present  their  findings  orally  to  the 
class . 

Have  some  students  investigate  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Have  the  class  read  and  report  the  story 
of  an  American  labor  leader. 


Hold  a  debate  on  the  adequacy  of  the  Taft- 
Hartly  law  in  securing  the  rights  of  labor. 
Ask  the  class  to  v;rite  a  composition  on 
the  reasons  why  they  v/ould,  or  would  not, 
join  a  labor  organization, 

3.  Films 

Bargaining;  Collectively  (Teaching  Films 
Custodians,  10  minutes,  black  and  v/hite, 
sound,  free.) 

Eov;  Joe  Gets  His  Living  (General  Mills, 
20  minutes,  black  and  white,  free.) 
Our  Union  (Union  Films,  20  minutes,  black 
and  Vi/hite,  sound,  rent  ,05 .00, ) 
Strange  Interviev/  (General  Motors,  55 
minutes,  black  and  v/hite,  sound,  free,) 
They  Said  Labor  Didn't  Count  (C.I.O., 
20  minutes,  black  and  white,  sound,  free,) 
v;ith  These  Hands   (I.L.G.W.V.,  50  minutes, 
sound,  black  and  white,  rent,  ^lO.OO,) 
Viorking  Together  (Encyclopedia  Brittanica 
Films,  23  minutes,  black  and  v/hite,  sound, 
rent,  '^5,00.) 

4,  Teacher  Reading  List 
Adams,  V/alter  and  Leland  E.  Traywick, 
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Readings  In  Economics >  Principles  and 
Problems,  The  Mac!v!illan  Company,  New  York, 
1948. 

Douglas,  Paul  A.,  Curtice  ?iitchcock,  Willard 
Atkins ,  The  ?jorker  in  "[odern  Econom.ic  Society, 
University  of  Chica£:o  Press,  Chicago,  1930, 
Dougherty,  Carroll  R.,  Labor  Problems  in 
American  Industry,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  1941, 

Dovey,  Harold  W. ,  Contemporary  Collective 
Bargaining,  Prentice-Hall  Incorporated, 
New  York,  1951. 

Millis,  Harry  A.,  Royal  E,  Ilontgomery, 
Organized  Labor,  TvIcCraw  Hill  Company, 
New  York,  1945. 

Richard,  Lester,  Economics  of  Labor,  The 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1941. 
Seidman,  Harold,  Labor  Czars,  History  of 
Labor  Racketeering,  Liverwright  Publishing 
Company,  Nev/  York,  1938. 
Stolberg,  Benjamin,  Tailor ^s  Progress, 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  New  York, 
1944. 

5.  Student  Reading  List 
Adamic.  Louis,  D3niamite ,  the  Viking  Press, 
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New  York,  1937. 

2.  Carskadcn,  Thomas,  Bosses  are  Human,  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet,  Number  12,  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  New  York,  1946. 

3.  Chrysler,  'waiter  P.,  Life  of  an  American 
V/orkman,  Dodd,  Head  and  Company,  New  York, 
1951. 

4.  Civic  Education  Project,  V.ork  Viithout  Strife, 
Living  Democracy  Series,  Number  Eight, 
Cambridge,  1952, 

5.  Clark,  Harold,  Chapter  Six,  "Should  I 
Join  a  Labor  Union" ,  Economics ,  American 
Book  Conpany,  New  York,  1951. 

6.  Faulkner,  Harold,  and  I.Iark  Starr,  Labor 

in  America,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1949. 

7.  Gould,  Jean,  Sidney  ITillman,  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1952. 

8.  Levin,  Meyer,  Citizens ,  The  Viking  Press, 
New  York,  1940. 

9.  Madison,  Charles  A.,  American  Labor  Leaders, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1950, 

10,  Meyers,  James,  Do  You  Know  Labor,  The  John 
Day  Company,  New  York,  1943, 
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11,  Sinclair,  Upton,  The  Jungle,  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York,  1948. 
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CHAPTER  X 

A  TEACIillJCr  PLAN  FOR  A  UNIT  ON  CONSUI/IPTION 

1.  The  Outline  of  Study 
In  all  economic  courses  at  the  secondary  level, 
it  is  the  general  practice  to  stress  the  study  of 
consumption.    The  area  of  consumption  is  a  broad 
one,     !!any  schools  have  separate  consumers  courses 
directed  at  the  more  practical  aspects,  such  as 
purchasin£;,  and  using  products,  while  other  schools 
approach  the  study  from  a  theoretical  standpoint. 
This  teaching  plan  attempts  to  synthesize  the  more 
important  topics  from  both  camps,  and  to  provide 
an  outline  to  aid  the  teacher  in  attempting  to 
achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  role  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  consumer, 

2.  A  knowledge  of  some  basic  aids  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer. 

3.  A  skill  in  the  judgment  of  products, 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  instrument  of 
credit  in  the  purchase  of  goods, 
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5.  A  knowledge  of  the  objectives  and  methods 
of  co-operatives. 

G.  An  understanding  of  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic laws  relating  to  consumption. 

7.  An  understanding  of  the  role  of  advertising 
and  its  effect  upon  consumption. 

8.  An  understanding  of  the  relations?aip 
between  business  and  the  consumer. 

9.  An  appreciation  of  the  need  for  wise 
consumption* 

10.  A  knov/ledge  of  government  legislation 
concerned  with  consumption, 

2.  Outline  of  Study 
The  nature  of  consumption 
A.  Utility 

1.  the  meaning  of  utility 

2.  the  characteristics  of.,  wants 
5.  the  freedom  of  consumer  choice 

4.  the  relationship  of  supply  and  demand 

5.  the  lav/  of  diminishing  returns 

6.  the  kinds  of  goods  produced 

7.  the  tendency  to  imitate  consumption 

8.  conspicuous  consumption 

9.  wasteful  consumption 
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10,  tlie  need  to  conserve 

B.  The  standard  of  living 

1,  the  meaning  of  the  standard  of  living 

2,  the  cost  of  living 

3,  the  -use  of  the  price  index 

4,  the  meaning  of  real  income 

5,  the  level  of  subsistence 

6,  methods  of  raising  the  standard  of  living 

7,  the  under -consumption  theory 

8,  the  need  for  intelligent  consumption 

9,  current  trends  in  consumption  and  the 
standard  of  living 

C.  Advertising 

1.  the  rule  of  "let  the  buyer  beware" 

2.  the  producer's  influence  upon  the 
consumer 

3.  the  importance  and  extent  of  advertising 

4.  the  promotion  of  sales 

5.  the  types  of  advertising  media 

6.  advertising  m.ethods  and  devices 

7.  unfair  advertising 

8.  the  control  of  advertising  methods 

9.  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  produced 
by  advertising 
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D.  Purchasing 

1,  the  use  of  family  budgets 

2,  standards  of  quality 

3,  how  to  choose  a  product 

4,  the  value  of  standard  brand  names 

5,  "sales "and  "markdov/ns" 

6,  installment  buying 

a.  consumer  credit 

b.  interest  charges 

c.  the  effect  of  installment  buying 
upon  the  production  of  goods 

d.  an  appraisal  of  the  installment  plan 

7,  the  setting  of  prices 

8,  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  between 
competitors 

9,  the  fair  trade  price  . 

10,  war-time  control  of  consumer  goods 
and  prices 
Consumer  Aids 

A.  The  government  and  the  consumer 

1.  the  government's  constitutional 
regulatory  power  to  guard  the  consumer 

2.  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1906 

3.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 

4.  government  grading  of  products 

5.  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 

6.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
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7,  United  States  government  publications 

8.  local  and  state  protection  for  consumers 
B»  Business  and  the  consumer 

!•  the  protection  of  the  consumer  by 
standards  set  by  the  producer 

2.  the  function  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau 

3.  the  producer's  guarantee  of  the  product 

4.  the  seal  of  approval 

5.  Underwriter's  Laboratory 

6.  Consumer's  Research 

7.  Consumer's  Union 

8.  American  Medical  Association 

9.  the  responsibility  of  business  to 
the  consumer 

C.  The  co-operative  movement 

1.  the  Rochdale  Plan 

2.  the  Scandinavian  co-operatives 

3.  the  function  of  co-operatives 

4.  the  co-operative  in  the  United  States 

5.  the  tyi^es  of  co-operatives 

6.  the  co-operative  store 

7.  co-operative  investments 

S,  the  future  of  co-operatives 
9.  an  appraisal  of  the  co-operative 
movement 
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2,  Activities 
!•  Appoint  a  committee  of  students  to  investigate 
the  possible  purchase  of  a  radio,  which  is 
priced  approximate Ijr  at  twenty-five  dollars. 
Have  the  comr.-iittee  make  a  list  of  the  radios 
available  in  this  price  field,  and  ask 
the  committee  to  make  a  reccomendation  to 
the  class. 

2,  Hold  a  debate  on  the  value  of  advertising 
to  the  consumer, 

3,  Assign  students  to  investigate  the  standard 
of  living  in  other  nations,  and  have  them 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  form  of  a  chart, 

4,  Select  a  panel  of  students  to  discuss  the 
topic, "The  standard  of  living  is  dependent 
upon  consumption," 

5,  Have  students  write  an  advertisement,  or 
construct  a  poster,  regarding  a  product. 
Examine  these  projects  in  class  for  effect- 
iveness and  fairness, 

6,  Have  members  of  the  class  display  on  the 
bulletin  board,  different  types  of  advertise- 
ments aimed  at  particular  groups. 
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7,  Ask  some  members  of  the  group  to  construct 
a  family  budget  for  a  family  of  four,  which 
has  an  income  of  seventy  dollars  per  week. 

8,  Hold  a  sociodrama  within  the  setting  of  a 
department  store,  with  students  taking  the 
roles  of  an  irate  customer,  a  meek  sales- 
girl, and  a  smooth  floorwalker,  revolving 
around  a  situation  concerning  a  misleading 
ad ve  r t  i  s  erne  nt  • 

9,  Have  the  class  make  a  list  of  the  many  aids 
offered  hy  the  government  to  help  and  protect 
the  consumer, 

10.  Ask  a  student  to  draw  a  cartoon  dealing 
with  the  theme  "let  the  buyer  beware." 

11.  Let  the  class  examine  sample  products  for 
stamps  of  approval,  govern-nent  grading, 
and  accurate  labeling. 

12.  Assign  a  cominittee  to  investigate  the  methods, 
and  responsibility  involved  in  the  purchase 

of  a  house  on  the  installment  plan. 

13.  Hold  a  debate  on  the  issue,  "Resqlved, 
Government  should  regulate  the  prices  of 
necessities." 

3.  Films 

1.  Consumer  Protection  (Coronet  Films,  10 
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minutes,  black  and  white,  rent,  ^|5.00.) 

2.  Consumer's  Serve  Themselves   (The  Co-op- 
erative League,  11  minutes,  color,  free.) 

3.  Better  Labels  (National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  10  minutes,  color,  free.) 

4.  Consumption  of  Foods   (Encyclopedia  Erittanica 
Films,  11  minutes,  black  and  white,  rent, 
^2.50.) 

5.  Importance  of  Selling  (Encyclopedia  Erittanica 
Films,  20  minutes,  black  and  white,  rent, 
|4.50.) 

6.  Installment  Buying  (Coronet  Films,  10  minutes, 
black  and  v/hite,  rent,  ;;:5.00.) 

7.  The  G-oolibah  Tree  (Co-operative  League,  20 
minutes,  black  and  white,  free.) 

8.  Vjliat  is  a  Go- op  (Co-onerat ive  League,  20 
minutes,  black  and  wl.ite,  free.) 

9.  Wise  Buying  (Coronet  Films,  10  minutes, 
black  and  white,  rent,  ''b,00,) 

10.  Your  Family  Budget  (Coronet  Films,  10 
minuues,  color,  rent,  C-S.OO.) 
4.  Teacher  Reading  List 
1.  Eigelow,  Howard  P'rench,  Family  Finance, 
Lippencott  Company,  Philadelphis ,  1953. 
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2.  Brennan,  Edward,  Advertising  Media, 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  New  York,  1951. 

3.  Crow,  Carl,  The  Great  American  Customer, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1943. 

4.  Hoyt,  Elizabeth,  Ellis,  The  Income  of  Society, 
Ronald  Press,  New  York,  1950. 

5.  Leven,  Maurice,  America's  Capacity  to  Consume, 
The  Brookings  Institute,  Washington,  1934. 

6.  Mazur,  Paul,  The  Standards  We  Raise,  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York,  1953. 

7.  Mezereck,  A.G.,  The  Pursuit  of  Plenty, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1950, 

S,  Nearlng,  Scott,  Economics  for  the  Pov;er  Age, 

John  Day  Company,  New  York,  1952. 
9.  Smith,  Adam,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Modern 

Library,  New  York,  1943, 
10.  Troelstrup,  A.  Yi'llliam,  Consumer  Problems, 

McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1952. 

5,  Student  Reading  List 

1.  Andres,  Edward,  Economics  and  the  Consumer, 
Houghton  ::ifflin  Com.pany,  New  York,  1942. 

2,  Chase,  Stuart,  The  Tragedy  of  Wastg,  The 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1928. 
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3.  Dana,  T.largaret,  Eehird  the  Label,  Little, 
Brown,  and  Company,  Boston,  1939, 

4.  Gordon,  Leland,  Economics  for  Gonaumers, 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  1950. 

5.  Hamblen,  Stewart  E.,  and  Frank  Unimera, 
How  to  Spend  Wisely,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1941, 

5,  Lutz,  Hurle^r,  Edmund  W,  Foote,  and  Benjamin 
F.  Stanton,  Getting  a  Living,  Row,  Peterson, 
and  Company,  Evans ton,  1949. 

7,  Patterson,  Howard,  A.V'.,  Selw^^TTL  Little,  and 
Henry  Reed  Burch,  American  Economic  Problems, 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1951, 

8,  Stuart,  Max,  Co-operatives  in  the  United 
States ,  Number  32,  Public  Affairs  Comi7iittee, 
New  York,  1946. 

9,  Trilling,  llaoel,  I'.hen  You  Buy,  Lippincott 
Company,  Chicago,  1939. 

10.  Wilhems,  Frederick  T.,  Consumer  Living, 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1952. 

11.  Wilson,  Harmon  V,',,  and  Elvin  Eyster,  Consumer 
Ec onomi c  Pr ob lems  ,  South-'Ve stern  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnatti,  1951, 
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